CHAPTER VII
HIS  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY
ALTHOUGH, as I have tried to set out, there was no definite break between Morris's Art and his Political creed, yet for convenience it may be well to discuss the latter in a detached chapter.
Nevertheless the link between the two is really unbreakable. Morris looked out on the world as a place where ja, man jmight fincF joy irf useful work, which wouidjyixJeJ^                                                 That was
Ms theory. In practice he found himself surrounded by a monumental mass of misery and discomfort, both physical and mental; he saw very few people with a proper share of the necessities of life, and he saw very few who were able to do work which could give fair pleasure to a rational man. The organisation of industry and commerce and society as a whole, resulted in a very chaotic muddle where in the majority of cases poverty brought misery and wealth engendered vulgarity.
Morris, we have seen, started life with a distaste for political discussion : he did not want to talk about things so much as to get things done. As a politician's trade is to talk and do nothing, or next to nothing, naturally Morris was not drawn to politics.
Here was where the difficulty began.    The chiefhe Isle of Nothing. It is the imagery of the world of Morris's dreams; not by any means an ideal world, be it noted, for there are fierce fighting and slaying and rejected lovers and heart's tragedies: there is a wicked witch as well as a good fairy.
